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will have to be furnished in present circumstances by the United
States, but with all those countries, whose friendship is essential
to the security of our communication with the East, we must
ourselves be friendly. The old and necessary tradition that the
governments of friendly states are not made the subject of
public attack or scurrilous references in the press, must once
more be observed. We have been indulging too long in the
habit of ckilling Kruger with our mouths.5 It is necessary for
democracies to be sufficiently adult to realize that those
countries whose regimes they conscientiously dislike, dislike
our own regime with equal sincerity. International good
manners may be as important to us in the long run as anything
else. Nothing can isolate a great power more completely than
a constant display of moral indignation unaccompanied by
action. When we continue to expect favours from the country
which is the object of our censures, we create a feeling of nausea.
We have a long and difficult row to hoe. We shall need,
before we can feel even tolerably secure, the goodwill and
generosity of all the peoples of Western Europe. These things
are not ours by right. We have at least to try to deserve them.
The traditions of dissent are very strong in England, and par-
ticularly in the Labour movement. The belief that they alone
had the secret of salvation and the favour of the Almighty was
long the strength of the Puritans and after them of the Liberal-
Nonconformists. To that feeling the Labour Socialist party
are heirs. From it they derive great strength and almost the
whole of such popular support as they enjoy (apart from the
support of the revolutionaries who are with them for lack of
anything nearer to Moscow). Very real difficulty arises, none
the less, from the lack of sympathy between the heirs of dissent,
and the same is true of the evangelicals within the Establish-
ment, and the dominant religious institution on the Continent,
the Roman Catholic Church. So long as we have a Labour
Socialist government we have the fortunately rare situation
when the best elements in the governments on either side of the
Channel are the most opposed to each other. The Lloyd George
of 1919 and the Briand of 1919 could work easily together.
It is far less easy for the disciples of Mr. J. B. Priestley to develop a
great warmth of real fellow-feeling for the disciples ofM. Mauriac.